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Art. V. — Herder. 

I. 

Few German writers are so well known and so little read as 
Herder, for none have exercised a deeper or more extensive 
influence than this poet-philosopher, who, nevertheless, did not 
bequeath to us a single complete work. He ruled with undis- 
puted authority over a whole generation ; his sovereignty over 
the entire German literature remained uncontested for a period 
of ten years (1770 to 1780) ; he was the zealous apostle of a 
new literary creed, and the greatest among his numerous dis- 
ciples bore the name of Wolfgang Goethe. Nay, more ; the 
nineteenth century, although at times apparently unconscious 
of the fact, in reality owes the turn which it has taken almost 
exclusively to him, and that not only where Germany is con- 
cerned. If it be true that the second half at least of the pres- 
ent century recognizes the intellectual supremacy of Germany, 
as the century before it (from 1750 to 1850) submitted to the 
authority of French influence, Herder has every right to be 
considered its spiritual parent ; for he was the prophet of the 
German idea, as it was afterwards shaped, developed, carried 
out, consolidated, and applied from 1775 to 1825 by Goethe to 
poetry, by Hegel to philosophy, by Niebuhr to history, by Sa- 
vigny to jurisprudence, by F. A. Wolf to philology, by Wilhelm 
von Humboldt to linguistics, by Alexander von Humboldt to 
natural history, and, finally, by D. F. Strauss to theology. 
Herder was at once the originator and the head of that his- 
torical school which rules the intellectual world of the present 
day. It was he who first thought of applying that principle of 
fieri to the domain of poetical, religious, and political history, 
which Heraclitus had originally introduced into that of meta- 
physics. Now, Herder's idea, like all other grand thoughts 
destined to exercise permanent and extensive influence, was 
based upon the nature of the man whose brain produced it, 
and the times which produced him. We crave permission, 
therefore, to begin by depicting the thinker and the age to 
which he belonged, ere we proceed to an exposition of the idea 
to which both ultimately succeeded in converting the world. 
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It was a sturdy, robust race, indeed, that of those German 
colonists who, under the joint protection of the Teutonic knights 
and their own good swords, undertook the task of cultivating 
the barren wastes of the Baltic provinces which they had 
wrenched from the feeble grasp of the mild, effeminate Scla- 
vonic and Lettic people ; and who, in modern times, were fore- 
most in giving the signal for the War of Deliverance (J5e- 
freiungskrieg). It was of this serious, hard-working, fer- 
vently enthusiastic stock that Herder came ; it was among a 
race such as this that the first twenty-five years of his life were 
spent. His father, originally brought up to the weaver's trade, 
had become schoolmaster, sexton, and singer to the Polish 
Church at the small town of Mohrungen, some twenty or 
thirty leagues from Kbnigsberg. Surrounded by sands, forests, 
lakes, and marshes, this wretched little place of two thousand 
inhabitants, with its dismantled turrets and walls, and its 
castle strong-hold in ruins whence the knights of the sword 
were wont to defend it against Polish inroads, is the very type 
of those tiny oases of civilization which Saxon tenacity so well 
knew how to maintain and uphold for ages in these sterile 
countries. By dint of a strong will, hard labor, and still more 
of resignation, these populations just contrived to keep alive. 
A deeply rooted religious feeling, moreover, contributed not a 
little to help them; these Germans had all embraced the 
Lutheran faith with fervor, and ever remained true to it. The 
humble dwelling of Herder's parents was one of the purest 
sanctuaries of this simple yet deep faith. In this lowly abode, 
pervaded by the spirit of order, gravity, and moral purity, read- 
ing the Scriptures and chanting the evening hymn were not 
mere outward formalities. The mother, a blacksmith's daugh- 
ter, was a woman remarkable alike for her intelligence and her 
serious turn of mind. The principal religious book made use 
of in this small family circle has been preserved. In it, accord- 
ing to the old Protestant custom, Herder the elder inscribed 
the birth of his son, Johann Gottfried, on the 25th of August, 
1744, commending him to the Divine grace. Even the choice 
of his name was no matter of mere chance. " Long after," we 
are told by the son, " when my father was pleased with me, his 
face would lighten up, and he would lay his hand softly upon 
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my head, calling me ' God's peace ' ( Gottesfrieden). This 
was my greatest, sweetest reward. Strict and just to the 
highest degree, he was good and kind in no lesser proportion. 
I shall never forget his austere, taciturn countenance, and his 
bald forehead." Young Herder had inherited his father's 
serious turn of mind, and at the early age of four years he 
was already observed to retire from his playmates, and fre- 
quently found sitting silent and thoughtful in a corner of 
their small garden. Everything by which his childhood was 
surrounded had a serious aspect, — his family, the country, 
his school. There was a little college or Latin school at 
Mohrungen, conducted by a single teacher. This gloomy, mo- 
rose, pedantic old man, severe even to cruelty, ever ready to 
make use of the cane, had a taste, nevertheless, for his irksome 
calling, and exercised it with zeal and conscientiously. In 
his eyes the school was a sanctuary, and the scholars were 
expected to doff their caps as soon as they came in sight of 
it. Still the old despot would moderate himself and be kind 
enough to such as worked hard. Young Herder soon became a 
favorite. He used to take him with him on his Sunday walks, 
making him gather certain herbs by. the roadside with which 
he was wont to brew himself a species of cheap tea ; nay, at 
times he was even known to go so far as to offer his pupil a cup 
of the delectable beverage with a bit of sugar. The youth 
needed no encouragement to work. He read everything he 
could get hold of. Books happened to be rare and costly arti- 
cles at Mohrungen ; but when young Gottfried, passing along, 
caught sight of some tempting book in those low German shop 
windows, which seem to court curiosity, he used to walk in and 
modestly to request the loan of it. He would then retire with 
his prize to some favorite tree, climb up into its branches, and 
quietly settling down give himself up to the delight of reading 
with a kind of rage. He was, upon one occasion, very near 
breaking his neck through a fall, and ever afterwards was wont 
to tie himself to the tree with straps, in order to be able entirely 
to forget his dangerous position. He knew the Bible by heart, 
and with his vivid imagination had created for himself a whole 
picture of the Oriental world upon which it is based. But it 
was Homer who most deeply interested him. Many years 
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afterwards he remembered how " as a child he had melted into 
tears on first reading the great poet's metaphor of spring and 
leaves, and the disappearance of the generations of men from 
the earth even as they disappear, — a thing which rarely hap- 
pens to a school-boy." It was Homer, too, who awakened in 
him a yearning after the South, with its glowing sun, its balmy 
isles, and its bright blue sea, so often referred to in the Odyssey, 
and brightened the heart of that son of the moors and a leaden 
sky. He would look at them in his school-atlas with a longing 
eye, and point them out enthusiastically to his little sister as 
the lands of his dreams. His thoughts were constantly revert- 
ing to them in his solitary rambles through the woods and 
along the margin of the lake, where he loved to saunter book 
in hand at the close of the day, when his long, wearisome 
classes were over, now reading, now pondering awhile, and 
then reading again. 

This youth, sound in body and mind, but of a timid, reserved, 
proud nature, was engaged at the age of sixteen as man-servant 
and copier by the deacon of Mohrungen, a tolerably prolific 
theological writer, whose works found numerous readers in 
those times. Herder's master was still young, but far too 
much engaged with his own personal merits to pay any atten- 
tion to those of others around him. His aged sister, who 
acted as housekeeper to his Reverence, despatched the new 
servant to market, or to the butcher's, as circumstances might 
require, and would rate him soundly if he dallied by the way. 
It may easily be imagined that this treatment was by no means 
calculated to overcome young Herder's natural shyness. "His 
voice was husky," wrote his master, years afterwards, " and he 
remained profoundly shut up within himself. He was never 
known to speak of his own accord, nor was anything to be got 
out of him which might have induced me to think him a -more 
than ordinary individual." And yet opportunities had not 
been wanting, had the worthy deacon chosen' to profit by them, 
to have discovered something far from ordinary in this indi- 
vidual. Did he not one day find an eloquent, contrite epistle 
in his confessional, and soon recognize the handwriting of his 
famulus ? And had not other folks found out the spark that 
lay smouldering in the embers ? The excellent town-preacher 
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Willamovius, as well as his wife, had from the first taken an 
especial interest in Herder as a child ; and he, finding in them 
his parents' goodness and piety, without their austerity, thawed 
from his icy reserve and seemed to breathe more freely in their 
presence. In spite of his own poverty, this good vicar used to 
divide all he had with the indigent among his parishioners, and 
if at times his worthy helpmate would expostulate with him on 
the score of his charitable excesses, he would answer her, " Be 
quiet, good mother, God will provide for you and our children." 
In a small paper, written quite in his early youth (1765), 
called " God's Preacher," Herder has set up a monument to 
the memory of this true divine, who had been the means of 
shedding a ray of light and warmth upon his otherwise mourn- 
fully chilly youth. Some outward circumstance was necessary 
in order to awaken Trescho, the deacon, to a consciousness of 
what lay in his servant. Narrowness of accommodation had 
obliged him to give Herder his own library to sleep in. Now 
Trescho, awakening once in the middle of the night, and per- 
ceiving a light burning in his study, arose and stole softly into 
the room, where he found his man-servant sitting fast asleep 
on the bed, surrounded by Greek and Hebrew books. On a 
chair beside him was a lamp, which the young student literally 
supplied at his own expense, saving wherewithal to pay the oil 
from the groschen allowed him for his breakfast. Even this 
discovery, however, did not prove sufficient to enlighten Tres- 
cho, who persevered as before in not seeing more in his servant 
than one destined to a manual trade. A fact yet more striking 
failed still in making any impression on his learned master, 
entirely wrapped up in himself. He had sent a manuscript of 
his to a publisher at Konigsberg, which was returned to him 
printed in a newspaper with the addition of an ode he had not 
written, and which had excited the editor's enthusiasm. The 
whole Herder is already, to be found in this poem, addressed 
" to Astyages, by Cyrus," — Peter the Great, by Peter the 
Third, — in which he sings the praises of the juvenile monarch 
who had bestowed peace upon the world, and freedom upon the 
unhappy.* From this day forward, however, Trescho admitted 

* It is well known that the accession of Peter HI. had for its consequence the 
end of the Seven Years' War, and that the first act of the young sovereign's reign 
was to call back from Siberia the political victims of the preceding reign (Empress 
Elizabeth's). 
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the young poet, not indeed to his tahle, but at any rate to his 
writing-desk, although he never ceased doing all in his power 
to dissuade him from adopting the literary career. Can it be 
wondered at if, twenty-five years later, Herder wrote in the fol- 
lowing bitter terms : " The first pictures which surrounded my 
youth were almost all melancholy ones, and among them is 
more than one remembrance of slavery which I would fain 
cancel with my heart's blood." 

One thing there was of which our young friend had a greater 
dread even than of the mechanic's trade, and that was military 
service under the great king. What the Prussian Army was 
ere Scharnhorst made a national school of discipline out of it, 
every one knows. In Herder's eyes, — nor was he far wrong, — 
it was little better than the hulks, and he was wont to compare 
the red collars of Frederick's warriors to the iron rings of the 
galley slaves. While yet quite young, he gave vent to his horror 
of this servitude in an eloquent poem entitled " The Cradle " : — 

" Who is yon little slave, who imprisoned 
Within this premature coffin already bewails his future destiny? " 

At every turning he shuddered at the thought that he might 
meet the terrible recruiting officer : " What a number of brave 
ones have perished there," he writes from Konigsberg, " and 
how this military discipline paralyzes the poor folks in Prussia 
with fear and abject slavery ! They hardly venture to reflect 
or dare think anything of themselves.'- 2 An unexpected cir- 
cumstance, however, was soon to release him from apprehen- 
sions of this kind, and at once let light dawn upon his future 
prospects. One of those Russian regiments, which had been 
recalled from the Seven Years' War on the accession of Peter 
the Third to the throne, happening to pass through Mohrungen, 
the surgeon-major — a Curlander — accidentally saw Herder, 
who brought him a glass of water while in Trescho's house. 
They entered into conversation, whereupon the surgeon exam- 
ined Herder's eyes, — for at that time already he was suffering 
from lachrymal fistula, — and at once offered to take him to 
Konigsberg, cure him, and have him taught medicine gratui- 
tously, provided he consented to accompany him afterwards to 
St. Petersburg. Herder hailed in this man his liberator from 
captivity, and, taking a sudden resolution, left the very next 
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day with him for Konigsberg. This came to pass during the 
summer of 1762, Herder being at that time eighteen years old. 
" My first impression was unique" he writes from the ancient 
capital of Prussia, soon after his arrival ; " all on a sudden 
transplanted from my humble, quiet little Mohrungen to this 
noisy, busy, thriving city ; how astonished I was at everything 
I saw, and how grand everything appeared ! " Still there was 
also work to be done. The surgeon lost no time in conducting 
his protegS to an anatomical dissection ; but the poet fainted at 
the sight, nor could he ever again be induced to resume his 
medical studies. He plainly declared his intentions in this 
respect to his benefactor ; and, in order to acquit himself to a 
certain degree of the obligations which he had incurred towards 
him, he translated a treatise, which the surgeon had written, 
into Latin for him. On the other hand, his protector procured 
him a situation as clerk at a bookseller's, as well as a lodging 
at the house of one of his colleagues, Dr. Hamann. These two 
arrangements proved decisive for Herder's future. His prin- 
cipal, the very same Kantern, by the way, who had published 
his " Ode to Cyrus," introduced him to Kant, while his land- 
lord's son was, during his student's life, to be his best friend, 
his guide, and his initiator. Although the indefatigable young 
bookworm found enough to read at the bookseller's to occupy 
him night and day, and besides had ample opportunities of 
hearing all the professors who were in the habit of meeting 
and talking together in the shop after their lectures, he deter- 
mined to complete his regular studies. Having met with a 
refusal at first, on the part of the Dean of the Philosophical 
Faculty, on account of his not having taken his degree, he 
next had recourse to the theological Dean, before whom he 
passed a brilliant examination. Here he was then a civis aca- 
demicus, with three thalers eight groschen in his pockets and 
the register fees to pay. The schoolmaster at Mohrungen that 
day entered into his Prayer Book : " Anno, 1762, August the 
16th, my son became Stud. Theol. 0, hidden Deity ! thou 
who bringest to light that which lieth concealed, kindle within 
his bosom the spark of faith, and act upon him by the spirit of 
thy grace !" It proved, however, to have been no propitious 
star which had guided the young man to the abode of the Dean 
of Theology. 
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His first winter was a very arduous one. The poor student 
was hardly able to pick up a stray private lesson, here and 
there, wherewith to escape starvation. Towards spring, how- 
ever, his prospects began to brighten. He obtained a class at 
the town-college, called the Fridericianum, where brilliant tri- 
umphs lay in store for him. Still he felt himself ill at ease 
there. With a strong tendency to be dissatisfied with the 
present, Herder had besides much to endure from narrow- 
mindedness in religious matters and superannuated traditions 
still reigning paramount at this establishment. "*Good old 
Frederica!" he writes, on leaving the college at the end of 
eighteen months' duty, " a slight wrinkle of pedantry or mole 
of piety may formerly have served as a set-off to her beauty, 
but rouge no longer becomes her since her youth has passed 
away." In spite of sundry annoyances and privations, on the 
whole these were nevertheless happy years. His patron, the 
bookseller, had made him acquainted with Kant, who, though 
not yet a celebrity, nor even an Ordinarius, was in Herder's eyes 
already the sage among sages. Kant was then under forty, and 
followed implicitly the current of that eighteenth century, which 
he indeed never repudiated. It must have been difficult indeed, 
on hearing the great philosopher expatiate with warmth and 
enthusiasm upon his favorite poets, Haller and Pope, or upon 
time and eternity, for Herder not to feel enthusiasm becoming 
contagious. One day he rushed home to put the sage's ideas 
into flaming verses. Kant, to whom he brought them next 
day, was not a little struck by his ardor ; he read them to his 
audience, adding, " When this boiling genius has done fer- 
menting, he will be a very useful man by his talents." Who 
could then have predicted the desperate warfare which was to 
break out between these two great men thirty years later ? At 
this time, indeed, Kant the man and Kant the philosopher was 
not yet that advocate of Pure Reason he subsequently became 
when the enthusiasm of his youth had subsided, and he began 
to meditate in the austere silence of speculative thought those 
ideas which have since entirely renovated the philosophical 
world by giving a new basis to reflection and morality. Herder 
owed the awakening of philosophical thought in his mind to 
Kant : — 
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" When there where nothing is felt or thought, 
I yet bare fetters, oppressed by dust, sweat, and tears, 
I sighed, — for how can a slave sing ? — 
And Apollo, the god, came. 
Away with the chains ! My terrestrial glance 
Was uplifted ; he gave me Kant ! " 

With what intense admiration he used to speak of his teacher 
long after he had left Konigsberg ! 

"I once had the happiness of knowing a philosopher; he was ray 
instructor. . He had the joyous cheerfulness of youth at that happy 
time. His open forehead, created expressly for thought, was the seat 
of imperturbable serenity ; his speech, redundant with ideas, flowed 
from his lips; he always had some humorous trait, some witty sally 
at his disposal, and his teaching was a source of the most instructive 

intercourse for me He would constantly bring us back to the 

simple, unaffected study of nature, and the moral worth of man 

He gave me confidence and obliged me to think for myself. Tyranny 
was foreign to his soul !" 

It was again Kant, who, after having initiated him into the 
philosophy of the age, — to Shaftesbury, Hume, and Locke, — 
revealed Rousseau to him, — that Rousseau whose influence is 
to be traced in every page he afterwards wrote ; Rousseau, 
whose fertile ideas it was Herder's mission to transfer to other 
soils ; Rousseau, to whom the earliest of his poems was ad- 
dressed : — 

" I will seek my own self . . . . ! 

Come, be my guide, O Rousseau ! " 

All the earlier poems of his youth are especially characteristic 
of Herder's disposition. They are either vague complaints of 
others and of himself, " on the search for men and finding mere 
masks " ; invocations to that obscure lyric enthusiast, Pindar ; 
or, finally, funereal elegies and songs of the Titans. The latter 
sound like the war-cry of young Germany in 1772, whose van- 
guard the poet himself was destined to lead on to the attack 
against the Olympic deities of that day, Convention and 
Reason. 

It was Hamann's mission to point out this road to him, and, 
in truth, this sibyllic prophet, the Magus of the North, as his 
generation was wont to call him, was no unimportant initiator. 
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Although then hardly thirty-three, he had seen a good deal of 
the world, and after a stormy youth passed in London, had 
returned a wreck to his native town, Konigsberg, where he 
succeeded in obtaining an appointment as a collector of taxes. 
Prematurely old, stout, bald, with an impediment in his speech, 
a bright eye and moist lips, he was not unlike a first edition of 
that other Konigsbergian, Zacharias Werner, the wild fatalist 
poet who was to surprise and shock the world fifty years later 
by the alternate excesses of his devotion and cynicism. This 
sinner who turned a monk so early, this effeminate, sensual 
character, nevertheless concealed an intellect of the highest 
order under the mask of his imbecillitas. His reading had 
been extensive, and few things had escaped his notice. But as 
no method had presided over his studies, the incoherence of 
his knowledge left it sterile as far as science was concerned, if 
not for those few persons who came into closer contact with 
him, and knew how to profit by his intercourse. His writings 
exactly resembled himself; they faithfully reflected his indi- 
viduality, being a series of disconnected, abrupt sallies and 
uncalled-for expectorations, a singular medley of prophetic and 
culinary language. " In them all is confusion, and they resem- 
ble characters traced on blotting-paper," said Goethe. Hamann 
wrote a good deal, but all he produced was of a fragmentary 
nature. He abounded in new and original ideas, but, as Herder 
himself owned, they were mere " unstrung pearls," and the dis- 
order of his brain was as clearly reflected in his " grasshopper 
style " as it was in his person. It would indeed be difficult to find 
a combination of more contradictory elements united in one and 
the same individual than was to be met with in this heavy, un- 
couth Hamann, with his prophetic eye and his mind ever vacil- 
lating betwixt sensual appetite and exalted aspirations. In 
religion he was as ready to defend the narrowest orthodoxy as 
he was to support the flattest rationalism. His mystic Protes- 
tant bigotry, or what is called " pietism " in Germany, — a prod- 
uct to which, by the way, the Konigsberg soil seems at all 
times to have been especially favorable, — allowed him to amal- 
gamate all things indiscriminately, and without any violation 
of truth. Princess Galitzin, with whom his last days were 
spent, was able to place the words vir summa jnetate in the epi- 
vol. cxv. — no. 236. 8 
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taph inscribed on the tomb which she had erected in her park 
to the memory of this " Socratic faun "* (1788). In literature, 
Herder would hear him at one moment extol ancient at the 
expense of modern writers, while at another he praised mod- 
ern authors to the detriment of the ancients. Jacobi used to 
say of him that he was " a complete chaos of materialism and 
spiritualism, of light and darkness " ; while Jean Paul called 
him a " firmament studded with stars and nebulous spots " ; 
and Thomas Abbt was wont to compare his brain " with a species 
of archipelago, where everything was easily to be reached, but 
only by means of ships." The same contradictions which we 
find in the thoughts were to be met with likewise in the daily 
intercourse of this strange, unaccountable being. Forever 
wavering between the two extremes of gross sensuality and 
mystic rapture, yielding, moreover, like a true humorist, to the 
slightest impulse of the moment, and utterly incapable of any- 
thing like constancy in attachment, this singular mixture of 
hypochondria and a certain " demoniacal " element formed an 
individuality in the highest degree imperious and exacting, who 
was to be the first initiator of the dangerous fashion of self- 
idolatry in Germany. With that general admiration for all 
that was original, which later became the ruling passion of 
the day, indulgence for the caprices of the individual was soon 
to know no bounds, and every eccentric peculiarity which ema- 
nated from the prophet Hamann especially passed for a new 
flash of genius. Goethe clearly foresaw and foretold what would 
come of all these incoherent ravings of the Magus of the North, 
who, nevertheless, for the time in which he lived, played the 
part of " indigestible, indispensable leaven " in bread. This 
singularly active power must, in a great measure, of course, 
escape the scrutiny of posterity ; nor is it easy to explain it 
otherwise than by the persistency with which Hamann harped 
upon that fundamental theme about to become the leading prin- 
ciple of the following generation, — the principle of absolute 
individual liberty. This idea, which was subsequently applied 
to poetry, morals, politics, and religion, formed so evidently the 
real basis and true secret of Hamann's powerful influence, that 
Goethe fancied he could detect it in every word he uttered, in 

* The word is Goethe's. 
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every line he wrote. It was the principle of living, organic 
development in opposition to mere inanimate mechanism, 
synthesis opposed to analysis, the whole individual to frag- 
mentary labor, spontaneous impulse to the strain of effort, 
fieri to facere ; in a word, the nineteenth century opposed to 
the eighteenth. Such were the tidings which it became Herder's 
mission to announce to the world. 

The disciple's enthusiasm for his teacher is thus easily ex- 
plained. Convention, pedantry, rationalism, tyranny, in short 
all that he held in cordial detestation, were equally the objects 
of Hamann's attacks. He had risen up in arms against the 
dead letter of poetical rule, against the narrow-minded morality 
of the middle classes ; he was especially rebellious against the 
" modern state " of the Philosopher-King which resumed and 
concentrated the entire spirit of the age. He set up true feel- 
ing and nature in opposition to modern " enlightenment," com- 
pared the primitive periods of humanity with contemporary 
artificial civilization, and advocated spontaneous popular poetry 
as preferable to all the pompous, learned productions of the 
decadence. He moreover taught his pupil English, made him 
read Ossian, Percy's Relics, and Hamlet, so that an entirely 
new world now dawned upon this enthusiastic youth, only too 
impatient by nature to shake off the dust of the school from 
his feet. When he beheld his master " searching in vain for 
the rest he could not find in Giordano Bruno or Saxo-Gram- 
maticus, in Euclid or Cassiodorus, or even diving into the 
endless visions of Swedenborg," and thereby convincing him- 
self that he should never " find consolation from any Muse 
inhabiting dusty folios," was it unnatural that he himself 
should rush headlong into the arms of " the living Muse " ? 

In those times university life, especially among the pure, 
earnest, East Prussian students, was a good deal simpler and 
more naif than in our own days. They had their afternoon 
rambles in the woods, their evenings passed quietly at the tea- 
table discussing philosophical topics and exchanging their 
views on important subjects. They studied English and Italian 
together. We find a letter written in English and addressed 
to Herder as " Godfrey the First, King of the Hypsos," from a 
friend who modestly styles himself " the son of Bathos " ; and 
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Hamann promising this same Godfrey the First that he will 
conduct him " through Dante's Purgatory as soon as he has 
finished with Milton's Hell." Herder was greatly beloved by 
his fellow-students ; his character making him no less respected 
than his genius and his learning, which was indeed prodigious 
for a man of twenty. " His temper was always equal ; he was 
always serene, cheerful even, and communicative, but ever of 
the strictest severity in his conduct," relates one of his fellow- 
disciples. If at times his friends were near forgetting them- 
selves, " he would only smile, always contriving by some deli- 
cate turn in the conversation to bring it back to within the 
limits of propriety." Herder, although emancipating himself 
so far as to decline wearing the traditional professor's wig when 
at the Fridericianum, yet stood high in estimation both at the 
college and in the town. In spite of his extreme youth, he 
was already looked upon by his colleagues as well as his supe- 
riors as an eminent teacher, and notwithstanding the poverty 
of his circumstances he was received and made much of in 
society. And, indeed, it was not easy to recognize in the confi- 
dent man of the world he had become when he left Konigsberg, 
that " timid, taciturn individual with a bending figure and a 
hasty gait, with an exterior betokening want and penury," he 
was on his arrival there. " "What a transformation ! " says his 
old master, the deacon of Mohrungen, on seeing him again 
after an absence of two years ; " there was not a trace left of 
his shyness in speaking. Where circumstances required, he 
could already assume the most distinguished yet perfectly 
natural and free court manners. There was no longer the 
slightest embarrassment in his look or his utterance. He who 
but two years before regarded any man wearing the surplice 
with awe, now calmly and boldly gazed upon breasts covered 

with stars and crosses Unfortunately this young genius 

soon met with a degree of adulation and admiration which 
indeed would have spoilt him had his character been less 
firm." Throughout his whole life Herder kept the manners 
and good breeding which he had contracted at Konigsberg, 
and which one was little prepared to find in the son of a poor 
country schoolmaster. 

With all these triumphs, however, as a man of the world, as 
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an author, and as a professor, he felt himself ill at ease at 
Konigsberg. He was forever complaining of the college and 
of the narrow, pedantic spirit which reigned there ; he .groaned 
under the weight of his own poverty, which at times was cer- 
tainly overpowering ; he grumbled at the general tone of society 
in the town, which, it must be owned, was not particularly favor- 
able to poetic inspiration ; in short, the real cause of his rest- 
lessness was his own febrile, impatient nature, ever prone to be 
dissatisfied with the present ; nor did he ever quite throw off 
this morbid tendency to seek tranquillity and happiness rather 
in outward circumstances than inward feelings, and to expect 
that locomotion or change of condition would confer that peace- 
ful satisfaction which is the exclusive privilege of nicely bal- 
anced dispositions. He grasped in turn every object of study 
under the sun, and planned work after work destined to remain 
fragments, like everything he ever wrote. Hamann came to the 
rescue, and tried at any rate to procure him the material inde- 
pendence he was constantly longing for. The rector of the 
Cathedral School at Riga happening at that time to be in want 
of an assistant professor, he warmly recommended Herder to 
him : " With tolerably wide views on history, philosophy, and 
aesthetics, together with an ardent desire to cultivate the most 
fertile of soils, with more than average experience in school- 
teaching, and a happy facility in treating the subjects he 
chooses, he unites the chaste soul of a Virgil and that delicacy 
of sentiment which renders Livonians so agreeable to me, and 
which inspired "Winckelmann with his edifying epistle, ' On the 
Charm of Livonians.' " This business was speedily brought 
to a close, and Hamann was able to write to his Riga friend, 
on the 23d of November, 1764 : " I accompanied your assistant 
to the gates of the town, yesterday morning, where the driver 
had appointed to meet him." Herder's first impressions of his 
new place of residence, the ancient Hanseatic town, were most 
satisfactory. Arriving as he did from an essentially military, 
bureaucratic country like Prussia, he was of course greatly 
struck by the independent spirit and patrician republicanism, 
of a free town where life seemed to him so " easy and agree- 
able." It was the opulent merchant here who took the lead 
and gave the tone, and the savant who had to adapt himself 
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to it. "There is a due appreciation here of good breed- 
ing, accompanied by a certain amount of dignity and a strong 
dose of, decorum." The spirit with which he found the school 
animated was equally to his taste : " The young men are gentle 
in disposition, ready to comprehend, ready to forget, and ready 
to obey. They require to be treated with affection, and for the 
most part haye good and agreeable manners." The effect of 
his first sermon, delivered in March, 1765, was considerable, 
for it at once announced the eminent preacher. His talents as 
an author, which had already begun to develop and manifest 
themselves, obtained universal recognition and admiration. 
He was received with marked distinction at the houses of the 
first merchants in the city, who for the most part possessed 
cultivated minds, large ideas, and lived on a liberal footing. 
Many durable friendships were formed, foremost among which 
must be reckoned that of Hartknoch, the bookseller, which 
lasted during his whole life ; and a rather sentimental one with 
Frau Busch, a lady but little older than the young preacher 
himself, who was no way displeased with the idea of being the 
Egeria of our Livonian Numa Pompilius. The young divine 
often passed whole weeks at the country-seats of rich patricians 
or chateaux of Livonian nobles, for even at that time — he was 
only twenty — Herder had something peculiarly aristocratic 
about him, which won him everywhere and at all times a defer- 
ence and regard far above his station. 

In this atmosphere of freedom his heart opened more and 
more, and he began to cherish the most lofty and ambitious 
views concerning humanitarian reform. He would fain have 
roused the spirit of independence which animated these burghers 
" in every village, nay, in every school ! " He seriously contem- 
plated founding a great national college for the education of 
future statesmen destined to complete the work of Catherine 
the Great, whose deeds and views inspired him with the greatest 
enthusiasm. His speech entitled "Have we still the same 
Audience and the same Country as the Ancients " (1765) is 
the reflection of these Riga impressions. " Livonia and Cur- 
land," says one of his Riga friends, " were in his eyes coun- 
tries which, under a mild rule, in their perfect freedom and 
happy enjoyment of life, presented the spectacle of that ideal 
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felicity described in his discourse." " I fancy," writes another, 
afterwards mayor of Riga, " that Herder would never have 
written all he did in the fourth volume of his ' Ideas ' con- 
cerning cities, corporations, traditions, and privileges, if he 
had not resided in a municipality like Riga at an age when he 
had yet to learn while teaching." " He found the last rem- 
nants of the old Hansa at Riga," says a third friend, " and it 
was here that his peculiar principles on civil and political mat- 
ters were originated and found their first nourishment. His 
views continued to expand, and while he increased his stock of 
knowledge by studying humanity and life on a grand scale, his 
notions of civil liberty, the common welfare, and a wise, noble 
activity gradually became more and more elevated." Herder 
himself wrote, several years afterwards, to his affianced bride 
(22d September, 1770) : — 

" After a short time I had won the love of the whole town (Riga), 
the friendships of the best men I ever knew, and the regard of the most 
original minds I ever came across. On the other hand, however, I 
incurred the hatred of several ecclesiastics, who nevertheless either 
would not or could not raise a finger against me, and the pallid envy of 
a few creeping things. With all this I lived with a degree of freedom 
and independence in Livonia such as I shall perhaps never meet with 

again, either in my living, my teaching, or my actions Beloved 

by the town and the parish, adored by my friends and a number of 
youths who saw in me their Messiah, I was besides a favorite with the 
government and knighthood, who destined me to grand projects and a 
great future." 

It is not difficult to understand why, in such a situation as 
this, Herder declined most tempting offers which would have 
taken him far away from Riga. He refused, for instance, the 
post of tutor in a high family, because by accepting it he would 
have forfeited " the only benefit he really possessed, i. e. his 
liberty and independence ; and one which he prized so highly 
that he had always dreaded entering into a private engagement 
of the kind, notwithstanding the hard privations he underwent 
at the University." He had a most advantageous position 
offered to him in St. Petersburg, which he also refused, and to 
this last refusal he owed his nomination at Riga to a curacy 
which had been specially created in his behalf. 
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We might be at a loss to account for Herder's tiring so 
speedily of such advantages, to which may be added the pres- 
tige of rising fame, were we less fully acquainted with his 
nature. His " Fragments " appeared in 1767, and, in spite of 
an anonymous incognito, their author was soon discovered. 
" Who is this modern Pindar who has just made his appear- 
ance amongst you ? " wrote Winckelmann from Rome. " This 
to be sure is a madman or a genius," exclaimed Wieland. 
Lavater submitted theological difficulties to the young author, 
and the rising star was greeted by Gleim at Halberstadt and 
Nicolai at Berlin, to whom Lessing wrote : " Whoever may be 
the author, he is at any rate the only one for whom it is worth 
my while to publish my ideas." The work he here alludes to 
is " Laocoon," and we must not forget that Herder was but 
twenty-two! Henceforward his writings follow closely upon 
one another, stroke upon stroke. Next year it was the " Torso 
of a Monument to Thomas Abbt." Then came the second 
edition of the " Fragments," and at last, in 1769, the chief 
work of his youth, " Critical Sylvae." Envy was of course not 
wanting beside so much admiration. Violent and perfidious 
attacks were made against such bold innovations. Klotz, the 
antiquarian, not satisfied with provoking Lessing's anger, set 
upon Herder as well, and by so doing caught a second chas- 
tisement, for his pains, not less merited than the first had 
been. Herder's friends were but too well acquainted with 
" his inclination to take offence and his extreme susceptibility, 
the traces of which were never lost." They trembled when 
they saw him thus exasperated, for they knew him to be 
nervous and discontented, and naturally dreaded lest these 
constant irritations should contribute to hasten his departure 
from the circle in which he then was. For some time past, 
indeed, he had given them to understand and made them feel 
that he no longer felt at his ease at Riga. As usual he persists 
in throwing the blame on outward circumstances, such as the 
absence of a library, the small number of learned men, his 
own profession. Although there can be no doubt that he 
never made a greater mistake than when he took holy orders, 
still it would be a gross exaggeration were we to admit his 
erroneous supposition that he might have been happier in 
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another profession. His own nature, his own discontented 
disposition, denied him contentment. Riga no longer sufficed 
to the ardor of his mind, which was forever desirous of change, 
and he merely searches for pretexts wherewith to justify him- 
self in his own as well as his friends' eyes. He now writes to 
Kant that he regrets not having gone to St. Petersburg, beg- 
ging him to look out for something for him in Germany. He 
considers his profession as no obstacle whatever. " I hardly 
feel myself held to it at all," he says. Little by little his com- 
plaints become more strongly accentuated. " Everything here 
bores me," he tells Hamann, " the place I live in, my profes- 
sion, my labors, the society I am obliged to frequent ; indeed 
I am at a loss to explain to myself how I could have tied my- 
self down to Riga by my reverend condition as clergyman." 
He complains again to a third friend that " his sacred dignity 
does away with all wit, and hinders him from doing any other 
sort of work beyond writing sermons." He says to Nicolai : — 

" What is a man to do who is reduced to be .his own encouragement, 
his own preserver, his all in all ? What is one to do when one is tied to 
one's desk, harnessed to one's work, and obliged to take up with the life 
of a respectable cart-horse ? What can one do when one sees one's 
self deprived of all means of development, left without any elevated 
literary or social standard, without companions in one's studies, without 
libraries or museums, in short, what is one to do without any of these, 
and with dead books alone ? Never, never would Lessing have been 
the man he is had he been reduced to the close atmosphere of a small 
country town, not to speak of that of a study. And, good God ! what 
calling produces wrinkles and furrows sooner than that of a parson ? I 
envy Lessing in more than one respect. He is a man of the world. 
He rushes from one art to another, from one situation to another, and 
always with his whole soul, which never seems to grow older ! " 

Yes, but this was just what was wanting in poor Herder ; 
the robust health, the vigorous eternal youth and freshness of 
Lessing, who never lost his time in bewailing what was not to 
be altered, and"when he found one situation ill-adapted to his 
nature, quickly and boldly threw himself without a regret into 
another. We never catch him grumbling or complaining; 
while Herder's correspondence is one eternal Jeremiad from 
beginning to end. At last he mustered up courage — others 
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will rather say lie had the folly — " to tear himself from the 
arms of his unhappy friend " (Frau Busch), and to leave that 
Riga which he had loved so much and in which he now saw 
nothing beyond a mere " wilderness." 

" In proportion as I get to know my position better, the spirit of this 
place, my own plans, my work, my intelligence, my melancholy, increases. 
"What a wretched thing is the existence of a literary man, especially in 
a commercial town ! The prophet will always say, ' That is the weight 
above Tyre ' ; but one must really be as shortsighted as a philosopher 
not to see this weight. Therefore, I seek to follow my calling, not to 
sing and to work hard. Pity me, whom Fate brought into the world 
at pedantic Mohrungen, whose first spark was kindled by a narrow- 
minded Trescho ; who have had to earn my scanty hours of study at 
Konigsberg by dint of hard labor with the sceptre of Dionysius of 
Corinth." 

His long epistles are all full of reflections upon his fate, his 
talents, his nature, and his education ; while Lessing, on the 
contrary, never alludes to himself, but, knowing his own mind, 
acts accordingly. Herder is forever taking resolutions, contin- 
ually going to " avoid literature as much as possible and accus- 
tom himself to active life " ; yet he never really acts. He 
frames huge projects in Michael Angelo's style, so vast, indeed, 
in their proportions that they are never carried out, and, like 
the works of the great Florentine, remain sketches or fragments, 
though, it is true, fragments of genius. A whole world is 
agitating his young heart ; the superabundance and power of 
his ideas was such that they found no shape to manifest them- 
selves in, no sphere of action to which they could be applied. 
He had a strong presentiment that there existed a wider, 
grander stage on which he ought to be acting, but he is se- 
cretly conscious that the genius of the statesman and of the 
poet has been denied him by nature, and he suffered much 
from this want of harmony in his nature. He writes on board 
the ship which was carrying him to France : — 

" Neither the circle in which I lived nor the seclusion to which I had 
reduced myself were to my taste. I was not pleased with myself as a 
teacher ; my sphere of action was too limited, too foreign to my nature, 
too uncongenial to me. I was too wide in my views, too strange and 
too busy for my sphere. I was displeased with myself as a citizen, 
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because my domestic arrangements suffered from privations, offered 
little that was useful, and obliged me to a repose which was distasteful 
to me. As an author I was still less pleased with myself. I had suf- 
fered myself to attract public attention in a manner which was unbe- 
coming to my position as a clergyman, and disagreeable to me personally. 
I had neither courage nor strength to put an end to this false position 
by throwing myself headlong into a new career, and was, therefore, 
obliged to leave in as sudden, precipitate, and adventurous a manner as 

possible Deaf to remonstrance, as to every offer, accompanied by 

the tears of all who knew me, I forsook the pinnacle of popularity 
because my genius appealed to me with irresistible accents, ' Employ 
thy best years in visiting the world ' ; nor have I ever for a moment 
repented having done so." 

It was on the 3d of June, 1769, that, " without money, with- 
out assistance, careless of the morrow as an apostle or a philoso- 
pher," he went forth into the world " to see, to know, and to 
be of use to it," and that he set out on that journey of which 
it would have embarrassed him to state the exact object ; for- 
saking tried friends, an honorable position, and easy circum- 
stances. He thus proceeded to explore the West, assisted by 
the generosity of his friend Hartknoch, in order, as he said, to 
prepare himself for the grand mission of educational reform. 
For a moment, it is true, his mother's forlorn situation — she 
had lost her husband a few years before — was a source of 
anxiety to him ; but the poor old lady, who was not to see her 
son again, tranquillized him on this score, saying : " Take no 
care on my account. If the Lord will only permit me to enter 
his mansion, that is all I desire, for God's peace is my great- 
est treasure I recommend to you on your journey the 

words of Isaiah, ' Have no fear, for I have redeemed thee ; if 
thou walkest upon the waters, I shall be with thee ! ' May the 
Lord impress these words on thy heart ! " 

" What a vast sphere for reflection a ship floating betwixt sky and 

ocean opens out ! Everything there lends wings to thought On 

shore one feels one's self bound to a small immovable spot; one is 

confined within the narrow circle of a social position. Life one's 

whole mind, is cramped and warped But only let us quit it sud- 
denly, .... and that fixed limited speck vanishes at once, and we feel 
ourselves floating in open space, swimming in an atmosphere in which 
the world disappears ! " 
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Herder was guilty of no exaggeration in writing the above 
words on board the vessel which was conveying him to the 
shores of France. This wearisome forty days' voyage was des- 
tined to be more than a mere episode in his life ; it proved an 
intellectual crisis, as it were, a sudden revelation, of which the 
vestiges may be traced even to his latest years. The "Diary 
of his Journey," in which the runaway youth varies ad infini- 
tum the theme of his regained liberty, is certainly the strangest 
document ever left behind him by any thinker as a clew to the 
birth and growth of his ideas. The germs of every one of 
those bold thoughts which were afterwards to regenerate his- 
tory, theology, and literature in Germany may be discovered 
there. It was on the ocean that Herder learnt to seek reality 
and true life in poetry. His quick perception immediately dis- 
covered that the books to be read on this element were " the 
Odyssey and the iEneid, not Georgics and Idyls." But he 
also understood the spirit in which the ancients ought to be 
read to be thoroughly appreciated : " ye pedants ! " he 
exclaims, " read your Homer as if he sang in the streets, and 
your Cicero as if he spake within your council chambers ! " 
The nebulous shores of Scandinavia revealed to him the poetry 
of the Edda. The sailors' superstitions and legends served to 
explain the origin of certain myths and the tales of Ulysses. 
The ship's crew, with its austere and simple government, puts 
him in mind of the small, primitive states which, surrounded 
by innumerable dangers, were only able to subsist by means of 
incessant vigilance and stern discipline. Even the shoals of 
herrings he sees crossing the sea represent in his imagination 
the barbarian inroads which he was afterwards to portray with 
so masterly an eloquence. 

" You cannot imagine," he writes years after to a friend, " the effect 
such a prolonged sail can have upon one. Torn suddenly away from 
the business, the tumult, the hierarchical folly of civil life, from the 
sage's arm-chair, or from society's comfortable sofas, deprived of all 
diversion, of books and of newspapers whether ignorant or learned, and 
placed upon a plank in the very midst of the vast ocean open on all 
sides ; with a diminutive state formed of men who are governed by 
laws severer than those of Lycurgus ; before one's eyes the spectacle 
of an entirely new feature of nature living and moving around one ; 
surrounded day after day by the same infinite element, and only occa- 
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sionally distinguishing a fresh cloud, a distant coast, an ideal shore ; 
with the songs of the antique Skalds in one's hand and one's soul full 
of their feats, on the very spots which witnessed them ; now sailing 
past the riffs of Olaf, the burden of so many wonderful tales ; now 
gliding by the isles upon which the magic Rose and its four powerful 
bulls with stars on their foreheads descended . . . . ; now again passing 
over the sandy regions where Skalds and Vikings, sword in hand arid 
song on lip, were wont formerly to cross the sea on their chargers over 
the girdle of the earth " ; finally, " dimly discerning in the distance the 
shores where Fingal's exploits took place, where Ossian's songs shed 
their harmonies, beneath the same breezes, in the same world, in the 
same stillness, — believe me, Skalds and bards are altogether different 
read thus from what they are read under the shadow of a professor's 
desk ! " 

It was, however, not so much, as he himself fancied, the 
" exceptionally keen development of his senses," which ren- 
dered him thus accessible to vivid impressions, as the secret 
sympathy which led him towards the Scandinavian and Teutonic 
world as it did likewise towards other equally primitive epochs 
of mankind. Was he not himself, in fact, one of those bards 
of the olden time who had been recalled to life midst an arti- 
ficial, decaying civilization, for the express purpose of presents 
ing to mankind a lively contrast in the image of its youth, ere 
the freshness and genuine primitiveness of human nature had 
been destroyed by Reason's analysis ? Was he not, moreover, 
at once priest and poet, thinker and seer, prophet and law- 
giver, like those bards of yore ? Did not his own poetry, his 
history, his philosophy, and his religion, all bear that vague, 
indistinct character by which the Edda and Ossian's poems are 
distinguished? Alike incapable of creating living, definite 
shapes and of producing clear, precise thoughts, was not Her- 
der nevertheless the man of his age and nation who exercised 
the greatest influence upon both, precisely because he was con- 
tent to open out distant horizons, abandoning the task of ex- 
ploring them to others, because he merely tuned the chords 
which others were to strike, and which were to vibrate in the 
hearts of future generations, and because he was satisfied to 
awaken remembrances and presentiments which were to assume 
their definite forms, and exhibit their grandest outlines to the 
eyes of posterity only? The solitude, contemplation, or, if you 
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will, dreaminess of those long hours passed on the sea, while 
impressing the images of a departed world more deeply on-his 
mind, revealed to him at the same time the superiority of intu- 
ition over " that false counsellor, cold reason," and the true 
worth of those fitful " flashes of vague, slumbering memory, 
which shine like unerring torches whilst the rest is all shrouded 
in darkness." Henceforward he learned to look upon " abstrac- 
tions no longer as individual existences," and, " seated under 
the mast," he discovers the point of view at which it is desira- 
ble that " the true philosopher of nature " should place himself. 
It was during this voyage that the germ, or rather plan, of his 
" Ideas " was conceived. Their always somewhat too gigantic 
proportions were already forming into shape before his inward 
eye ; he speaks of " an universal history of human civilization, 
.... not a mere series of kings, battles, wars, laws, or 
despicable characters." Not only the spirit of history and 
poetry, but the special requirements of the age were here 
revealed to him. His plan of reform continued to ripen ; he 
was still meditating Livonia's regeneration. " Livonia ! " he 
exclaims, "thou province of ignorance and false taste, free- 
dom and slavery, what is there not to be done for thee ? " He 
would fain be her reformer, her Luther. 

" Can I ? Have I the necessary talents, the character, the opportu- 
nity ? How is it to be done ? First, I must renounce sterile criticism, 
lifeless analysis, elevate myself above authors' controversies, devote 
myself to the living world, win the confidence of the Court, the gov- 
ernment and the Lieutenancy. Then I am to visit Europe, learn their 
language and their manners from the French, their spirit of realism 
and liberty from the English, a more refined taste from the Italians, 
thoroughness from the Germans, and erudition from the Dutch, .... I 
must give a high idea of myself, accommodate myself to my times by 
studying legislation, commerce, and politics, .... ruminate by day and 
by night upon becoming the tutelar genius of Livonia, and acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the country ; only undertake what is really prac- 
ticable ; strive to persuade the nobility, society, and men in general, 
and to gain them over to my cause. All this, indeed, lies dormant within 
me, neglected and incomplete ! Insufficiency of education, the slavery 
of my native country, the mania for trifles peculiar to the times, want 
of security in my career, all these have checked, deteriorated, cramped 
me to a degree that I can hardly recognize myself. .... I have wasted 
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the fire of my youth, the brightest flaroe of my genius, the greatest 
vigor of my passions, upon coarse, futile, worthless ' Critical Sylvae.' " 

His clerical profession, against which he constantly rebelled, 
will prove, on the contrary, a means to his becoming " the 
preacher of virtue" to his contemporaries. He enters into 
the minutest details concerning his extensive project of regen- 
erative reform, for which he chooses Montesquieu as his guide, 
and which is to allow him to make " Rousseau's ' Emile ' the 
national child of Livonia." He foresees and provides against 
every contingency, he even arranges the programme of the 
classes and lessons. In short, by these stray notes it is easy 
already to discern the pedagogue of genius. By far the greater 
portion of Herder's educational ideas would be considered as 
revolutionary innovations even in our enlightened days ; and 
yet a practical application of them would produce far more 
beneficent, far richer effects than all those " organic laws " 
now discussed by our lawgivers put together. The sanguine 
mind of our youthful enthusiast appears to apprehend no diffi- 
culty whatever in carrying his plans into execution. Provided 
he shall be fully penetrated with the importance of his mission, 
he is certain of obtaining access to the great and influential 
in the Russian Empire, nay, even to the Empress herself. 
" O aim, sole great aim of my existence, lay thou hold of all 

my powers, all my passions, all my desires I traverse 

the world, but of what avail is it to me, unless I render myself 
immortal by something ? " 

After forty days' sail, our traveller landed at Nantes, where 
he intended residing incognito for a time, in order to acquire a 
more thorough knowledge of the language, and to be better 
able to study at his leisure the manners and customs of the 
French people. He did not, however, succeed in accomplish- 
ing either of these objects completely ; for he soon found it as 
difficult as most foreigners do to penetrate beneath the surface 
of French life. No nation is perhaps more inclined to be hos- 
pitable than the French, but they like to be free to fix the 
limits and even hours of their hospitality themselves. It is 
therefore far less easy to surprise them than Germans en 
negligi and force their privacy ; whilst it is well known that 
reserve in social intercourse is usually interpreted unfavorably, 
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or looted upon at least as a sign of coldness and egotism in 
Herder's native country. Besides he was at that time living 
with one of his countrymen, a young Riga merchant, after 
whose departure for Bordeaux he by a mere chance fell into an 
intimate connection with another child of the North. Herder 
wished that his clerical profession as well as his literary fame 
should be kept secret, and, " as Frenchmen, with their amiable 
levity, never take a deep personal interest in strangers and look 
on them only in the light of more or less pleasant companions," 
he was enabled for some time to pass off as plain M. Erder. A 
young Swede, however, betrayed him to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, and this " of course brought him at once attentions, but 
at the same time more constraint." StiH he had every reason 
to rejoice in his " betrayer's " acquaintance, for he " possessed 
every qualification for the enjoyment of the beautiful wherever 
it might be found, a sure taste for art, and an ardent love of 
science." At five every morning this young Scandinavian was 
wont, before going to his office, to come and fetch the poet, and 
they would walk in the splendid woods near Nantes, sacrificing 
to the Muses. Herder was fond of " young minds " like this, 
" susceptible of training," and a " treasure-trove of so rare a 
soul " was rejoicing to his heart. The young clerk, in spite 
of his Swedish coldness, " looked upon his new Mentor as some 
good genius, expressly sent to Nantes on his account, to en- 
lighten him." A letter of introduction to one of the first 
merchants in the place had sufficed to open the doors of the 
most distinguished houses to Herder. An agreeable intimacy 
had, moreover, sprung up between the young author and the 
lady to whom he was first presented. Madame Babut seems 
indeed to have been a woman of uncommon intellect, and 
Herder always entertained a penchant for delicate connections 
of this nature, in which he was wont alternately to play the 
part of the confessor and the confessed. His stay altogether 
at Nantes was most profitable to him in many ways, and plays 
an important part in his development. 

He had come to France greatly prejudiced in favor of all 
that was French ; yet it was precisely during his residence in 
the country that his mind decisively adopted a direction which 
was the exact opposite of the essentially French spirit of his 
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age. Like all new-comers, he had been delighted with all he 
saw on his first arrival ; he had found everything far beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. " Je voudrais avoir aban- 
donne" tous mes fragments, et toutes les lucubrations critiques 
au diable, plutot que d'avoir neglige" une langue dont 1'igno- 
rance est une barbarie achevee dans notre si^cle," he writes in 
a sort of French which serves indeed to illustrate strongly his 
own long neglect of tbis study. He very soon perceived that 
" one cannot know a French author well without knowing the 
nation," and that " one must learn to understand the nation 
by means of their language, and the language by means of the 
nation," — a thing, by the way, which is truer of the French 
than of any other people. " Now, after our mother-tongue, the 
French language is the most indispensable, the most universal, 
the most cultivated. It is moreover the easiest to handle, the 
most clearly defined, the best adapted to narrative as well as 
to argument." Notwithstanding which he soon becomes aware, 
in 1769, that the culminating point of French intellectual de- 
velopment has been reached and passed : — 

" Louis's age has passed away ; all the Montesquieus, D'Alemberts, 
Voltaires, and Rousseaus are no more. One dwells among ruins ; . . . . 
the dearth of all original works is shown by the existing taste for ency- 
clopaedias, dictionaries, and extracts Marmontel, Arnaud, and La 

Harpe are but gleaners ; . . . . the principal harvest has already been 
gathered in." 

Without being insensible to the fascination of French out- 
ward form, his German nature is disagreeably impressed in the 
long run by that lack of truthfulness and deficiency in living 
interest which lies beneath the brilliant surface of French 
cleverness. 

" A certain distinction in their way of thought, a certain freedom in 
their mode of expressing themselves, polish in the choice of words and 
turn of phrase, are the stamps borne by the French language and man- 
ners. The principal thing with them is never what others are taught 
by them, but how much they themselves know and are able to teach, 

and what they owe to themselves Hence the small number of 

French philosophers, politicians, and historians, the sole interest of 
these being truth. But what truth is there which Voltaire would not 
be ready to sacrifice to a clever speech, Rousseau to an eccentricity, or 
Marmontel to a well-turned period?" 

vol. cxv. — no. 236. 9 
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Herder feels too that the French, with all their exquisite 
sense of the becoming, " lose in inward feeling." 

" . . . . Their generosity is politeness, their friendship not real nor 
deep. They never quite enter into the sentiments of others. It is the 
same with their pleasures, which are all amusements and diversions. 
They never enter into them heart and soul, and Yorick is right in call- 
ing the nation too serious. Their brightness is levity, not inward cheer- 
fulness of heart." 

No wonder therefore that Herder should write after a few 
months' sojourn at Nantes : " I am still striving to know the 
manners and the way of thinking of the French people ; I 
say to know, not to adopt ; for the more I see of them the 
further I retire from them." Nor is it difficult to conceive that 
this enthusiastic, reserved young North-German, whose pride 
bordered on haughtiness, whose sensitiveness was at times pain- 
ful susceptibility, who was as serious as he was chaste, who 
worshipped truth, should soon feel ill at ease, in a thoroughly 
French milieu. He would indeed have required a pliability of 
character, a moral tolerance, a quickness and delicacy of per- 
ception, a keen sense of outward form and indifference to 
inward substance, which were utterly at variance with his 
nature and education, for him to have been able to feel happy 
among them. And so it came to pass that the chief national 
defect of the Germans and their principal national virtue com- 
bined together equally to induce Herder to keep aloof from 
French society, in which neither indiscreet intimacy — a condi- 
tion sine qua non of all social intercourse among Germans — 
nor a disinterested love of their pursuits and professions, which 
forms the chief source of Germany's greatness, are to be found. 
Thus he continued retiring within himself and concentrating 
his thoughts more and more upon the primary object of his 
life, " working for his academy so as to be able to hope that he 
would not be misunderstood by posterity." 

" Why should the period of Lycurgus, Solon, Calvin, and Zwingli, 
those originators of small, happy republics, be lost forever? Why 
should there not be an establishment founded to serve as a nursery and 
pattern for mankind, as well for the present as for the future ? I have 
nothing in common with others in this world ; no relish for comforts, 
voluptuousness, or avarice. What remains to me, therefore, besides my 
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activity and ray personal merit ? Let the ephemera and cockchafers 
of the literary world buzz away ; suffice it to us that our genius do 
not condemn us, and success be one day our reward. I shall bless these 
woods of Nantes, where I have tasted hours resembling those of my 
youth in its dawn, and shall say that this at least was no lost time ! " 

It was certainly no lost time, although the ambitious 
schemes of the youth were never to be realized ; for while he 
was thus maturing them, he was at the same time meditating 
a speculative work destined to create a sensation. The Berlin 
Academy had decreed a competition prize for the most skilful 
treatment of a question seemingly made expressly for Herder, 
namely, the origin of language. He at once set to work to 
prepare a masterpiece, which saw the light the following year. 
The necessary anonymity of such a work had in itself a charm 
for Herder. " Let me indulge this whim ! " he wrote to his 
faithful Riga friend. " Is it not a good thing to strike one's 
arms together when the weather is cold ; to summon thought 
to our help when the Muses abandon us ? But do not forget 
that the aim of my journey cannot be attained unless I com- 
pletely disappear without anybody knowing what I am doing, 
where I am, and how I live, until I tell it myself. If you are 
at a loss to understand this Eclipse, read Thomas's Eloge de 
Descartes ; that will explain it to you." 

After a fresh operation, on his eye, which, by the way, turned 
out as unsuccessfully as the preceding ones at Konigsberg, and 
as soon- as he deemed his acquaintance with the language suffi- 
ciently advanced, he set out for Paris, always with the gener- 
ous help of his friend Hartknoch, who, although far from rich, 
considered a few hundred louts spent in assisting the develop- 
ment and furthering the career of a man of genius as no bad 
investment. 

He quitted Nantes, as he would have wished one day to 
depart from life, " neither useless, nor without esteem," as he 
soon had occasion to convince himself on arriving in Paris ; 
for his provincial letters of introduction opened all circles to 
him, and the preparatory studies he had made while at Nantes 
permitted him to take every advantage of these introductions. 
The first people with whom he became acquainted were the 
renowned Encyclopaedists, the first volumes of whose publication 
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he had just devoured with his usual alacrity. He saw Diderot, 
D'Alembert, Arnaud, Thomas, Duclos, Barthe'le'my, De Guignes, 
D'Aubenton ; and it is not surprising that Diderot the enthusi- 
ast should have been preferred by him to the others. Mar- 
montel, Buffon, and Grimm were unfortunately in the country 
at the time of Herder's short visit to Paris, where, to say the 
truth, he felt extremely lonely, in spite of so many remarkable 
acquaintances. He was a thorough German in his craving for 
sentimental friendship ; and even Wille, the celebrated German 
engraver, with whom he associated most, was too worldly and 
" fond of pleasure " for his taste. How, indeed, could the 
austere North-German be expected to relish so artistic a gypsy 
nature as that of Wille, in whom all that passionate sensuality 
was to be found which characterizes the South-German ? And 
so, dividing his time " between intercourse with the learned, 
libraries and museums, study and digestion," Herder soon had 
enough of that huge Capharnaum wherein he felt himself com- 
pletely bewildered. He soon came to the conclusion that there 
was very little real art to be found in that centre of " taste and 
magnificence " ; for he says, " taste is but the lowest degree 
of beauty, and magnificence but its outward manifestation." 
While he greatly admired Le Kain,la Dumesnil, and la Clairon, 
he found too much of the conventional in that stage, which 
then, as now, was the completest work, of art Paris has to offer. 
He began to " feel the weight of this light nation " oppress him, 
and inwardly approved all that Sterne had said concerning 
it ; nor was it long before he owned that he was heartily tired 
of France. So, being already in this mood, he accepted a 
summons to go elsewhere which he just then received, albeit 
not without some hesitation. The Prince-Bishop of Liibeck, 
Holstein, and Eutin wished to send his son on a journey of 
three years' duration. He offered Herder a handsome salary, a 
great deal of liberty, and a professorship at the University of 
Kiel on his return, if he would agree to accompany the young 
prince on his travels. Now there was nothing Herder wished 
for more ardently than to travel about without expense to him- 
self ; but then it had been his desire " to travel freely and inde- 
pendently," and, besides, the professorship at Kiel was quite out 
of the question, for he could not accept it without relinquish- 
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ing his dearest scheme, — Livonia's regeneration. But there 
came a second proposal under conditions which were rendered 
yet more advantageous for him, in the hope of overcoming his 
scruples, and this time he decided to accept. 

He left Paris after a stay of two months, embarked on board 
a vessel sailing from Calais to Holland, and was shipwrecked at 
midnight off the Belgian coast, — an event which made the deep- 
est impression upon him, and which he describes in most vivid 
colors. Some fishing-boats came to the rescue in the early 
morning just in time to save the passengers, who from the 
shore where they had been safely landed had the melancholy 
spectacle of their ship going down. After visiting the treas- 
ures of Flemish art which are to be seen at Brussels, Antwerp, 
the Hague, and Amsterdam, and which did not prove to his 
idealistic taste, Herder proceeded by land to Hamburg to join 
the young prince, who was then completing his studies at Kiel. 
The great Hanseatic city possessed at that time an intellectual 
animation which seems since to have deserted it. Reimarus, 
the renowned Wolfenbuttel fragmentarian, was living there, 
and his daughter had the talent of collecting around him a 
select circle of friends. Claudius, the popular poet, and editor 
of the Wandsbecker Bote, had not yet been foolish enough 
to accept a clerk's situation at Darmstadt ; the notorious pastor 
Goze had not yet betrayed his fanatical, orthodox tendencies, and 
was still living on good terms with Lessing, who, having set- 
tled in Hamburg a few years before, was making vain attempts 
to found a national theatre there, while unconsciously setting 
up afar more durable monument to his fame in his Drama- 
turgic than any national theatre could have become. " I 
passed a fortnight very pleasantly in his (Lessing' s) company," 
wrote Herder. No very intimate relations seem, however, to 
have sprung up between the representative of common sense 
and the champion of intuition. The latter met with a distin- 
guished reception at the Ducal court of Eutin, destined later 
to become the rallying-place of the Northern poets, and where 
several months were spent in preparation. Even in those 
times the Holstein nobility were wont to pride themselves on 
their literary taste, and the rising star of Herder was the object 
of the greatest attention and solicitude on their part. The 
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Duke and Duchess placed unbounded confidence in him, and 
his young charge, in spite of a reserved and gloomy disposition, 
became greatly attached to his teacher. " You are the man of 
all others I have ever known from whom I liked best to learn 
truth," he wrote to Herder years after they had separated. This 
affection nevertheless did not blind our poet to certain tenden- 
cies in bis pupil's nature, the growth of which had been greatly 
encouraged by the education he had received from his noble 
tutor. A too pronounced taste for the outward observance of 
religion was what most displeased the young minister ; and as 
it had been decided that the tutor should be of the travelling 
party, Herder reserved to himself the option of eventually 
resigning his post even during the journey, which he already 
foresaw would be of small avail to the prince, under the exist- 
ing circumstances. However, the agreeable intercourse he. 
enjoyed with the Holstein nobles and eminent University men, 
the beauty of the verdant landscape, the sea which he passion- 
ately loved, a few triumphs as an orator, counteracted, it is 
true, by some annoyances in consequence of the orthodox party 
scenting the " Socinian " in him, — all these things served to 
render his stay in the North pleasant to him. 

The tourists set out on their travels towards the end of July, 
1770, intending to pass the winter at Strasburg. Their route 
led them through Hanover, Gottingen, and Darmstadt. They 
appear to have made but a short stay at the Georgia Augusta, 
that focus of the scientific life of the age, which was beginning, 
with Burger, Boie, and Gotter, to be also the head-quarters of 
those Northern poets who formed their fantastic league there 
two years later; while Darmstadt, on the contrary, was to 
prove eventful for Herder's after life. It was there, indeed, 
that he first met with Caroline Flachsland, the future partner 
of his life, and with Johann Heinrich Merck, Goethe's Mephisto- 
phelian friend. The literary annals of Germany contain few 
stranger individuals than Merck, the " Councillor of War," 
who united the satirist and the critic, the man of learning and* 
the manufacturer, the eminent connoisseur of the fine arts, 
the dilettante, and the naturalist in the same person, who was 
strongly imbued with the then current " new ideas," and yet 
foremost in opposing that tyranny which would have forced 
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them upon others. A princess whom Frederick the Great in a 
letter to D'Alembert, calls one of the most remarkable women 
of her time, and to the memory of whom he erected a monu- 
ment with epitaph, sexd femmina, ingenio vir, the Land- 
gravine Caroline, gave the lead at that time at Darmstadt. 
This eminent lady, whom Wieland would have wished to see 
" Queen of Europe," and whom Herder and Goethe used simply 
to call " the great Landgravine," had not been slow in detect- 
ing Merck's eminent qualities, and, albeit herself pious and 
devout in religious observance, greatly enjoyed listening to the 
conversation of this amiable sceptic. Persons presented by 
him were sure of a cordial reception from the Princess ; and if 
she occasionally failed in her attempts to retain those men of 
distinction who visited Darmstadt mainly on account of the 
Councillor of War's presence, and persuade them to take up 
their residence in the dull little capital, the fault assuredly 
never lay with her or Merck. The latter's humble abode had 
indeed become a rendezvous for literati and sentimental ladies, 
then as now one of the specialties of Darmstadt. In this 
dwelling it was that Herder first met his tender Caroline, and 
that she formed an alliance with that Lila von Ziegler, who 
always, under the charm of some " virtuous " attachment, had 
her own tomb and a throne of roses erected in her garden, and 
divided her repasts with a little white lamb. That most amia- 
ble among the female Werthers of her time, Albertine von 
Griin, then in love with the impetuous poet Klinger, was wont 
to go in and out at her pleasure in this house where Madame 
Merck herself, a charming little Vaudoise, who became Herder's 
" ideal and idol of friendship," presided with feminine grace 
and a ready wit. Every person of distinction who passed 
through that part of Germany knocked at this hospitable door, 
which in turn opened to Gleim, Wieland, Sophie de la Roche, 
Jacobi, Basedow, Leuchsenring, and Lavater. On Goethe's 
return from Strasburg he became Merck's constant guest, and 
the direction of that literary publication in which Goethe and 
his brother-in-law, Schlosser, with the assistance of Herder and 
Merck, set to work so vigorously and mercilessly to attack 
ancient literary routine had its seat here. What proves the 
ascendency which Merck had quickly obtained over Herder is 
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the fact that the latter, although a celebrity and a good deal 
spoilt by admiration, susceptible by nature and impatient of 
criticism, authorized " Socrates-Addison," as he used to call 
Merck, who was senior by only three years, at all times to cur- 
tail and modify his articles. When we see how Merck was 
wont to knock " the powder out of the wigs " in* his young 
friend's journal, it is not difficult to imagine that his censure 
was greatly dreaded in Germany. His criticism, at times harsh 
and even crude, nevertheless always contrived to hit the right 
point, nor would there have been any one belonging to that 
generation inclined to gainsay Wieland's opinion of him when 
he says : " Merck is among critics what Klopstock is among 
poets, Herder among the learned, Lavater among Christians, 
and Goethe among all human beings." While he stood far 
higher above his generation than any of his contemporaries, 
Merck yet belonged essentially to his age. This satirist could 
at times be even sentimental, as is shown by his tender and 
enthusiastic friendship for Herder's affianced bride, though, in 
the main, the language in which his letters are coiiched is that 
of true, unpainted feeling. His style is occasionally too dry, 
and in his choice of strongly popular and picturesque phrase- 
ology he might have served as a pattern to the poets and letter- 
writers of his time, as fertile in epistolary effusions as our own 
age in musical dreaminess. Still Merck, in spite of his appre- 
ciation of that simple, unaffected poetry which Herder had 
brought into fashion, never suffered himself to be deceived by 
counterfeit nature. He lent the money to print Golz von Ber- 
lichingen, that dramatic manifestation of contempt for rules ; 
he deterred Goethe from correcting and revising " Werther," 
which had been written without interruption as a spontaneous 
inspiration, — for which act of good sense he assuredly deserves 
a national monument, — and told him not to write any more 
such " stuff" as " Clavigo." He had a mania for raillery, — 
nearly all that he has written was more or less of a satirical 
character, — but he only laughed at what was affected, and his 
sarcasm had no other source beyond an ardent love of truth 
and nature. True, he ridiculed the powdered and tight-laced 
poetry of the times ; he had no mercy for classical buskin, 
and " Ma'mzelle la R6gle " did not impose upon him in the 
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least; but he was quite as severe upon the two impetuous Stol- 
bergs' prim elevation, upon whimsical Lenz's intentional eccen- 
tricity, and tender-hearted Jacobi's mystic languor. In the 
midst of all these young folks giving themselves the airs of 
tribunes or seers, and more than one of whom had a deceptive 
resemblance with genius, he did not hesitate a moment in dis- 
tinguishing the only real genius, and he put him forthwith on 
his guard against his Northern enthusiastic friends, in which 
this spiritual Mentor had soon scented the depths of uncon- 
scious affectation hidden beneath the surface of vehement elo- 
quence. " Do not commit yourself with them ; your unmis- 
takable tendency is to clothe reality in a poetical form, while 
they, on the contrary, seek to realize what they call poetical, 
and this can only lead to the absurd." From the year 1771, 
Goethe and Merck never parted. " We were inseparable, like 
Faust and Mephistopheles," says the poet ; and there can be 
little doubt that Merck involuntarily, though scarcely uncon- 
sciously, was the original of Goethe's delineation of the " ever- 
denying " spirit, at any rate for that part of it which illustrates 
the opposition of realistic common sense to dreamy idealism. 
Whereas these young Titans viewed things as they would from 
their studies, or from the midst of a solitary wood, Merck knew 
the world and its realities, having lived in various countries 
and frequented different kinds of society, and having had to 
deal with men and with money. His mind was extraordinarily 
cultivated, and his reading was extensive enough to embrace 
modern and foreign as well as ancient and German writers. 
His knowledge of osteology was held in great esteem ; and Karl 
August, Duke of Weimar, never bought a picture or an engraving 
without consulting him. He wrote and spoke both English and 
French quite fluently, and his manners were those of the highest 
society. Unfortunately, Merck not only divided the tastes and 
ideas of his age, but there was in him also a strong dose of the 
hypochondriacal, not to say misanthropical, element, which was 
to be his ruin, as it had been that of so many others belonging 
to that feverish and stray generation. " He was an original," 
said Herder of him thirty years later, " austere in many points, 
often paradoxical, at times gloomy, at others again full of bright, 
glorious views. He was literally consumed by the fire of his 
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own intellect. Gradually he fell to pieces inwardly, as it were ; 
the flame shot up again from time to time, it flickered, and at 
last went out altogether. Merck committed suicide " (1791). 
The mystery in which his death was shrouded at the time has 
never since been satisfactorily cleared up. It is beyond doubt, 
however, that some great financial calamity contributed to 
hasten the catastrophe. A domestic interior which became 
more and more disunited, less by the fault of his wife than that 
of Merck himself; some disagreements with the despotic gov- 
ernment of Moser, who, ever since the great Landgravine's 
decease, had been playing the Pombal in that lilliputian em- 
pire, and met with retribution far more cruel than that of the 
Portuguese reformer ; the intellectual stagnation which followed 
upon the life of former years, as soon as Goethe and Herder had 
left Darmstadt ; the excitement produced within him by the 
spectacle of the French Revolution, of which he was an eye- 
witness; — each and all of these circumstances may have 
tended to predispose him to a gloomy end ; but it is equally 
certain that a positive fact to which he frequently alludes in 
his correspondence, and which must have been of a terrible or 
even criminal nature, together with his morbid, unconquerable 
melancholy, can alone sufficiently account for his tragic end, 
which plunged the whole of Germany into consternation. It 
was most keenly felt at Weimar, where the friends and com- 
panions of his brightest days now resided, and Karl August 
himself, as well as his illustrious mother, had kept up lively 
and cordial relations with the writer. 

Kabl Hillebrand. 



